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were so well suited. He was a most admirable presiding officer of a 
learned society. His breadth of soul and urbanity of manner insensibly 
resolved the discords which often disturb the harmonies of scientific 
truth. He had the delicate tact so to introduce a speaker as to win in 
advance the attention of the audience, without intruding his own per- 
sonality; and when a paper was read, and the discussion closed, he 
would sum up the argument with such clearness, and throw around the 
subject such a glow of light, that abstruse results of scientific investi- 
gation were made clear to the general comprehension, and a recognition 
gained for the author which the shrinking investigator could never 
have secured for himself. To Professor Rogers the truth was always 
beautiful, and he could make it radiant. 

It is also a pleasure to record, in conclusion, that Professor Rogers's 
declining years were passed in great comfort and tranquillity, amidst 
all the amenities of life ; that to the last he had the companionship of 
her whom he so greatly loved ; and that increasing infirmities were 
tended and the accidents of age warded off with a watchfulness that 
only the tenderest love can keep. We delight to remember him in 
that pleasant summer home at Newport, which he made so fully in 
reality as in name the " Morning-side," that we never, thought of him 
as old, and to believe that the morning glow which he so often watched 
spreading above the eastern ocean was the promise of the fuller day 
on which he has entered. 

NATHANIEL THAYER. 

Nathaniel Thayer died at his residence in Boston, March 7, 
1883, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and his well-rounded life, 
ripe in experience as well as years, can be looked back upon as suc- 
cessful in all that gives that word its best significance. He was born 
in Lancaster, September 11, 1808, and was educated iu the same place. 
His father, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Thayer, was minister in that town for 
nearly fifty years. The very high character of his parents, and all the 
influences surrounding the years of his youth, tended to implant in the 
young man the genius that found so rich fruition as he grew to man- 
hood. It is too true, that in the richest soil weeds are most apt to 
abound ; and a parallel is often found in the waste of opportunities 
which should furnish the way to the best and highest development. 
In Mr. Thayer's case we see an instance where, from early youth, his 
tastes and inclinations led his sympathies into association only with 
the best, so that at all times it was a pleasure and a compliment to be 
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his friend. He was very clear and strong in his estimate of men, 
which made him a warm, sincere, and devoted friend to those whom 
he received into his confidence ; and his relations with many whom 
the community has most esteemed were especially pleasant and inti- 
mate. The writer recalls the almost brotherly relations he held with 
many who have been of most service to their day and generation. 

To make others happy was Mr. Thayer's highest enjoyment ; and 
could the many he has assisted be gathered together, those who knew 
him most would be surprised at the multitude. What has been done 
by Mr. Thayer for Harvard College, for Lancaster (his native town 
and the place of his summer residence), is well known in this com- 
munity ; but what he has done to assist young men to their education, 
to aid the widows and families of needy friends and acquaintances, and 
indeed in a hundred ways, will never be known. 

For many years Mr. Thayer, in partnership with his deceased brother, 
constituted the firm of John E. Thayer and Brother, in Boston, a 
firm chiefly concerned in the development of the railroad enterprises 
which have opened the West to intercourse and traffic. Mr. Thayer 
had the highest sense of business honor, and no name stood higher, 
the world over, than that of his firm. The springs of action with him 
were from a deep, conscientious appreciation of the duties attending 
success, — which comes not of " luck," as so many think, but through 
careful, well-matured, systematic conduct of business affairs. It is 
common for many to judge harshly the men who have been successful 
in business, and one often hears that it is not possible to be an honest 
man of business ; but they little understand that honor and honesty 
go quite as far as capital in giving business men their standing. Those 
who knew the subject of this article best need not to be told that he 
never wilfully wronged any one. All are fallible, and may be in 
error as to what will prove to be the best permanent investment of 
money ; but he made fewer mistakes in this direction than most men 
who have managed so large a business. 

In his family relations Mr. Thayer was all that was tender and 
lovely, — thoroughly unselfish. His sympathies were always quick to 
appreciate what would be for the permanent good of the community 
and individuals, and lie was always ready to assist what commended 
itself to his judgment. He was strong, manly, self-reliant, pure- 
hearted, — eager to do his part, and more than his part, to raise the 
community to a higher level, by aiding institutions of learning, charity, 
art, or science, and promoting with generous gifts all that the best citi- 
zens most esteem. 
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Nathaniel Thayer was one among the more munificent benefactors 
of Harvard College who chose to bestow their valued gifts during 
their own lifetime, having the privilege of witnessing the good uses 
which they serve. While Mr. Thayer's generosity has its evidences 
on the subscription papers and donation books of all our multiplied 
institutions and agencies of science, art, culture, mercy, and charity, 
his direct benefactions to Harvard University, represented by buildings, 
endowments, and permanent deposits, exceed a quarter of a million 
dollars, and include his expenditures on " Thayer Hall," " Thayer 
Commons Hall," " Gray Herbarium," the " Thayer Expedition," etc. 
This gross sum is in addition to a considerable amount which for a 
long series of years, through channels of his own choosing, he has dis- 
tributed as pecuniary aid to students in the College, and to scholars in 
preparation for it. 

Thayer Hall, erected in 1870, and whose full cost exceeded a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was designed by him as a memorial gift com- 
memorative of his fat'uer, Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D. D. s and of his 
brother, John Eliot Thayer. 

His father, Rev. Dr. Thayer, was the honored and revered minister 
of the beautiful town of Lancaster, in the fair valley of the Nashua, for 
nearly half a century. Whatever changes necessity or expediency in 
time to come may introduce in modifying the obligations and relations 
of Harvard College to the supply of ministers for the churches, it may 
be claimed that it has, for at least two centuries, answered fully to the 
intent and pledge of its first planting by a twofold recognition of its 
responsibility in this direction, and of a large return of gratitude for 
its services. It has furnished the churches of New England with a 
succession of faithful Christian ministers ; and it has received from 
the sons of such ministers many of its most devoted and esteemed 
officers and instructors, and many of its most liberal endowments. 
Quite a considerable list might be made of the sons of country minis- 
ters — some of them, like their fathers, alumni of Harvard, and others 
who had not enjoyed that privilege — who have spent their lives in the 
service of the institution, or who have left there generous deposits of 
the wealth acquired in professional or mercantile life. Dr. Thayer of 
Lancaster — himself the son of a country minister who had graduated 
at Harvard in 1753, and a lineal descendant on the maternal side of 
the famous John Cotton of the old and the new Boston — was a class- 
mate and life-long friend of President Kirkland, of the class of 1789. 
In dignity, and in the graces and virtues of character, he was one of 
the best examples of that class of ministers to whom all our old vil- 
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lages and towns since their first settlement looked up for the best 
instruction and the most faithful guidance in all the nobler interests of 
life. His gravity and serenity of look and mien gave him a sort of 
Washingtoniau dignity. He belonged to a fellowship of divines very 
remarkable in their period for weight of professional character, en- 
larged liberality of views, thorough scholarly culture, and a high tone 
of life, — including such men as Kirkland, Freeman, Buckmiuster, 
Thacher, Bancroft, Channing, and Ware. He was for many years the 
sole minister of a town of about two thousand inhabitants, and was held 
in true esteem and love by all his people. Probably no higher or purer 
gratification could have been afforded him, could he have had the fore- 
knowledge or assurance of it, than that among the venerable halls of 
the College where he had spent years of happy and faithful pupilage 
the filial devotion of a son would rear one that should bear his name. 

At a time when the high price of board at Cambridge pressed very 
heavily on the poorer students, Nathaniel Thayer performed for the 
College another service most needful and helpful, in providing a place 
and means for such students as wished to avail themselves of a com- 
mons hall for boarding at low cost. He enlarged considerably, and 
in large part furnished, the former station of a branch of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad in Cambridge, as the Thayer Commons Hall. This 
was in 1865, and it was successfully occupied for ten years, till Memo- 
rial Hall gave to the students a splendid new room for that purpose. 
It was understood that Mr. Thayer expended more than $8,000 in 
securing and fitting his Commons Hall. Its affairs were managed by 
the students who there took their meals, the expense to them being 
simply the cost of the materials for their food, and its preparation. 
Many of the students who sat at those tables were doubtless the guests 
of the host. 

It was substantially in the service of the University that Mr. Thayer 
so generously assumed the whole cost of Professor Agassiz's vigorous 
and most fruitful visit of exploration and research to South America, 
known as the " Thayer Expedition." This was in the interests of 
high science, and it has proved the basis of and incitement to advanced 
stages already reached, and of infinite progress still inviting its pupils. 
It is believed that the only hesitancy in facing the known and possible 
obligations to which Mr. Thayer committed himself in this enterprise 
was in his humorous lament to Professor Agassiz as to the enormous 
amount of alcohol needed to prepare the fishes of which he appeared 
to empty the ocean. 

The relations between Mr. Thayer and Professor Agassiz were those 
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of the warmest regard and the fullest gratitude. While Agassiz would 
receive no personal emolument for his laborious work, he had the most 
generous sense of the claims of high science on men of wealth, and he 
delighted to give them the most favorable opportunities for advan- 
cing it. 

Another of the admirable provisions made by Mr. Thayer, through 
his friend Professor Gray, iu meeting the ever-multiplying needs of 
the University, was in erecting and furnishing, in 1874, at a cost of 
over $ 15,000, the fire-proof Herbarium on the grounds of the Botanic 
Garden. 



ASSOCIATE FELLOWS. 

CHARLES AVERY. 

Chaki.es Avert was born in Munson, Mass., July 29, 1795. He 
died at his home in Clinton, N. Y., May 20, 1883. He was the son 
of Gardner Avery and Amy Newell, who in 1810 removed with their 
large family to Sauquoit, Oneida Co., N. Y. He belonged to a gen- 
eration which is now fast passing away, when the advantages for 
education were comparatively rare, and were prized in proportion to 
their rarity. His early education was the result of his own energy 
and thirst for knowledge. He early evinced a marked taste for stud- 
ies in mathematics and science. In a sketch of his own life he said, 
" At the age of seventeen I found myself at evening solving questions 
in arithmetic which had been proposed by young pedagogues as chal- 
lenges." This was the awakening of that love for mathematical in- 
vestigation which characterized his entire life, — a love to which he 
gave expression in his old age when he spoke of " the delightful 
science of figures." 

In 1816 he entered Hamilton College, was graduated in 1820, and 
on October 1, 1822, was married to Delia Strong, daughter of Rev. 
Joseph Strong of Heath, and sister of Professor Theodore Strong, the 
distinguished mathematician. After completing his college studies he 
was engaged for fourteen years in teaching in various academies in 
the State of New York, — viz. at Horner, Fairfield, and Belleville. 

His work as an instructor was successful in a high degree. His 
success at Horner was such as to give him considerable reputation, 
and to secure him a call to Fairfield, — a call, the wisdom of which 



